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takes pity on the seedy copyist, questions him, shakes hands
with him and gives him a hundred rubles to improve his
wardrobe. "I swear to you that these hundred rubles have
less value in my eyes than the handshake with which His
Excellency wanted to honor me, me, an unworthy creature,
a blade of straw, a drunkard . . ." For in the meantime, so
that he could touch the bottom of his distress, he had taken
to drink. At present he is rich, he can straighten his back.
But his joy is short-lived. A fairly well-to-do gentleman and
somewhat perverted asks Varenka to marry him. She ac-
cepts, exhausted by her illness and her privations. Now
Dievushkin's real torture begins.
Varenka, usually so calm, so serious, is excited at the
thought of all the purchases she must make for her trousseau.
Her last letters are a froth of feverish insouciance. Heart-
lessly she commissions Dievushkin to buy these laces and
jewels with the money of her future husband. "The mono-
grams on the handkerchiefs must be tambour work, tambour,
do you understand? Tamboured, not embroidered in flat
stitch. . . . For heaven's sake, tell him to put a little braid
on the mantle, and to trim the collar with lace or large fur-
belows.'' Dievushkin, crushed by despair, loses his head in
this jungle of cloth buttons and braids, but with pitiful good
will he rushes here and there, visiting modistes, jewelers and
furriers.
"You mention furbelows in your letter. Well, she, too,
spoke of furbelows. Only, little mother, I forgot what she
told me about the furbelows. . . ."
Finally, the wedding day arrives. In his farewell message,
Dievushkin who had refrained from complaining, cries out
his despair. His sentences have no beginning, no end. He
wants to explain quickly, quickly, how much he lovqs his